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The Crisis in Collective Bargaining 


Acute conflict in industry threatens the integrity 

of collective bargaining to which labor, manage- 

ment and government have expressed eagerness 

to return. What are the prospects and conditions 
of success? 


The presses had no sooner started on our last week's 
issue when the President’s Fact-Finding Board in the 
General Motors’ controversy submitted its report, recom- 
mending an increase in wages of 194 cents an hour, six 
cents more than the company had offered. The Board 
maintained that this increase could be given without an 
advance in prices. GM promptly rejected the finding, 
holding that the principle on which it rests is untenable. 
Thus, though the UAW has accepted the award, the strike 
goes on. 

It is important to note that the main ground of GM’s 
negative reply is its objection to the “unsound principle 
that a specific company should be forced to pay higher 
than competitive wages because of its financial ability.” 
On its face this may be taken as an objection to all unton 
activity, since labor power is always used in bargaining 
to secure more than the “mechanisms of the market” would 
dictate. Labor unionism is in its very nature an interfer- 
ence with the laissez faire principle—that is, it constitutes 
an added factor in the labor market. 

However, GM also proposes that instead of the contract 
which the Board asks to have temporarily reinstated, a 
“better agreement be devised through collective bargain- 
ing.” It is obvious, as GM points out, that the terminated 
contract, oriented to the war situation, was not a peace- 
time instrument. Now GM proposes that instead of rein- 
stating the old contract the parties negotiate a new one. 
In other words, back to collective bargaining, in the first 
instance. 

In both the automobile and the steel industries there 
have been charges and countercharges of a lack of good 
faith in bargaining. The union holds that GM has violated 
the Wagner Act in that it has refused to bargain collec- 
tively. GM’s position is that the union has imported an 
alien element into the negotiations upon which there is no 
obligation to bargain; also that the union submitted an 
ultimatum saying, in effect, “Take it or leave it.” 

The importance of the issue here raised can scarcely be 
over-estimated. If the major reliance is to be on bargain- 
ing there must be clarity as to its meaning and definiteness 
as to the obligations it imposes. Two current discussions 
of the subject by experts are available. 


Mr. Leiserson’s Views 


Wm. M. Leiserson, who had attained a wide reputation 
as an impartial chairman in the clothing industry before 
his notable service both on the National Mediation Board 
and on the National Labor Relations Board, sets forth his 
views on the subject in the December issue of the new 
magazine Labor and Nation. We notes that under the 
Wagner Act “unionism has been extended to all the major 
industries of the country, and the strength of organized 
labor has been brought to an all-time high. More than 
15 million workers are covered by union agreements.” 
But while collective bargaining has thus become “standard 
practice” a second objective of the national policy—‘re- 
duction of industrial strife, friendly and peaceful adjust- 
ment of labor controversies”—has been “left to chance.” 
What happened was that Congress merely laid a founda- 
tion for achieving industrial peace. It “chose the middle 
road between dictatorship of management (individual bar- 
gaining) and government dictatorship (compulsory arbi- 
tration) and adopted the democratic policy of mutual con- 
sent.” The eventuality of disagreement was not provided 
for. 


Labor crises followed and the Smith-Connally Act was 
passed, over a Roosevelt veto, which actually increased 
strikes. Further drastic legislation, if enacted, Mr. Leiser- 
son predicts, will have no better results. What is needed, 
he believes, is legislation to supplement the Wagner Act. 
“Collective bargaining, properly conceived and implement- 
ed, provides both a permanent wage policy and a policy 
for enduring peace in labor relations.” It was “designed 
only to remove the obstructions to a modern, democratic 
labor policy.” There should be “a positive requirement 
that employers and workers, management and unions, shall 
exert every effort to make and maintain agreements con- 
cerning wages, working conditions and rules governing 
their relationships.” Employers are required by the Act 
to bargain collectively but the unions are not. Some of 
them “submit their demands and announce they will strike 
if these are not granted in full; others stop work to en- 
force demands before attempting to negotiate.’ On the 
other hand employers sometimes adopt a “take-it-or-leave- 
it attitude.” Neither type of procedure is genuine collec- 
tive bargaining. “Good-faith collective bargaining requires 
counter proposals, a give-and-take attitude and evidence 
of an earnest effort to reach an agreement.” 

Procedures with reference to submission of demands, 
arrangement for conferences and for the maintenance of 
“grievance machinery” should be prescribed by law. “In 
case of disagreement, either party must be authorized to 
invoke mediation by the government and thus obligate the 
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other party to participate in mediation proceedings.” Fail- 
ing such request, a government agency should have au- 
thority to initiate mediation. In general, the status quo 
should be preserved during joint negotiations and govern- 
ment proceedings. 

All this is directed toward exalting the conference table 
and correcting the tendency of both labor leaders and em- 
ployers to “run to the government to help them out.” 
Compulsory settlement is discredited by experience. In 
controversies concerning the making or changing of agree- 
ments mediation is indicated. Disputes over interpreta- 
tion and application of agreements in force lend themselves 
to “arbitration or judicial determination.” In disputes re- 
quiring “emergency handling” the course indicated is 
“public hearings and findings as to the merits of the dis- 
putes.” 

Mr. Leiserson would have Congress establish a National 
Conciliation or Mediation Board which would “pass no 
judgments or merits of disputes”; and a National Labor 
Tribunal or Tabor Court, which would perform no media- 
tion functions but be limited to arbitration and adjudica- 
tion and acting “as a Board of Inquiry to hear disputes 
and make recommendations.” 


Mr. Slichter’s Analysis 


Sumner Slichter, noted Harvard economist, writing in 
the current Vale Review, lists as the first of four major 
problems in relation to industrial peace the restoration of 
collective bargaining, which has been largely suspended 
during the war. He notes that union membership, with 
government encouragement, increased from 3,000,000 in 
1933 to 9,000,000 in 1940, and to 14,500,000 in 1945. This 
mushroom growth has been built in part on a rather shal- 
low loyalty—the expectation of quick and concrete gains. 
He quotes a “prominent union leader” as saying, “The 
worker puts in a nickel and expects to win the jackpot.” 
Mr. Slichter thinks that unions built up in this way “do 
not command the loyalty and respect of their members as 
did the unions which were painfully built in the face of 
ruthless opposition from employers. Furthermore, the 
new members are likely to expect the union to get them 
far more than they are willing to strike for and to drop 
out if the organization falls far short of getting their de- 
mands.” The leaders, in their desire to avoid loss of pres- 
tige may be eager to have government come into the pic- 
ture and put pressure on employers “to make a settlement 
more favorable to the men than the union can exact.” An 
employer, on the other hand, may take advantage of 
“doubtful allegiance of the union rank and file” to offer 
his employes directly wage increases designed to “under- 
mine their willingness to strike.” Employers may even 
withhold wage adjustments “in order to force the union 
leaders to call an unwelcome strike or to accept a damag- 
ing compromise.” This is “not collective bargaining.” 
Briefs may be read on both sides, as gestures. ‘‘No one 
enters the meeting, however, with the expectation of hav- 
ing his views changed or of changing the views on the 
other side. No one expects to exercise ingenuity in re- 
ducing differences or in inventing a compromise.” Gov- 
ernment intervention is in the background. Since wage 
setting by government and collective bargaining “do not 
mix,” it follows that “where the government wishes col- 
lective bargaining to flourish, it must not seek to impose 
settlements.” 

The second major problem, the prevention of strikes 
and lockouts, may be in large part solved, Mr. Slichter 
believes, through the strengthening of collective bargain- 


ing. which “if well done, should rarely result in an inter- 
ruption to production or even the reference of disputes to 
arbitration.” He notes, on the basis of the number of 
strikes and arbitrations, that “in ordinary years over 9 out 
of 10 contracts were renewed without interruption to pro- 
duction or even resort to arbitration. This is an excellent 
record.” Success here requires knowledge on the part of 
leaders on each side of how far the other side is prepared 
to go without a “trial of strength.” It also requires cour- 
age and experience. And since experience develops slow- 
ly “strikes and lockouts may be a necessary prelude to an 
era of peace. Furthermore, an occasional strike or lock- 
out is needed both to test the willingness of each side to 
fight and to keep alive a vigorous spirit of realism.” 

Mediation and arbitration are essential procedures, but 
should be used within the framework of collective bargain- 
ing. “At present, public resentment towards the rising 
tide of strikes creates the danger that the government will 
be over-solicitous in seeking to prevent interruptions to 
production. This kind of mediation will retard the growth 
of successful collective bargaining by overdoing the saving 
of face and hindering the development of responsible lead- 
ership on both sides.” Maintenance of the status quo, 
with provision for a retroactive settlement should be re- 
quired in great emergencies, but it must be remembered 
that a “period of delay may turn out to be either a ‘cooling 
off’ period or a ‘heating up’ period.” 

The fact-finding technique, under the Railway Labor 
Act, has not been attended by great success. In “nearly 
half the cases” the findings have been rejected “by one 
side or both.” If it is to be effective there must be firm 
public pressure to accept awards by the emergency boards 
and “these awards must receive more respect than they 
have thus far been given.” Prohibition of strikes, as a 
policy, has “scant approval from specialists in industrial 
relations or from employers or trade unionists.” 

The third problem concerns administration of agree- 
ments and the securing of adherence to them. Mr. Slich- 
ter is hopeful of progress here. “The habits of direct ac- 
tion acquired during the war may persist for a year or two, 
but they will gradually disappear because both unions and 
employers will fight them. Some employers are fearful 
lest unions encroach upon managerial prerogatives. There 
seems to me to be no serious problem here because a work- 
able compromise is easily devised.” The unions want to 
be consulted “in advance of important changes” and they 
want to be able to challenge management's decisions. In 
both respects the result makes for “more alert and efficient 
management.” 

The fourth problem is that of jurisdictional conflict over 
representation. Mr. Slichter suggests the British solution 
of the affiliation problem—“‘letting the men themselves de- 
cide which union they wish to join.” In the case of unions 
already in existence he suggests that authority be given to 
the National Labor Relations Board “to refuse elections 
or withhold bargaining rights if it finds unreasonable and 
unwarranted interference by one union with the members 
of another.” It might also be given power “to issue cease 
and desist orders against boycotts, picketing, or activities 
in connection with strikes when the purpose is to compel 
the employer to violate the Wagner Act.” But the ulti- 
mate solution “must come from within the labor move- 
ment.” 


Such expert opinions as are here recorded throw light 
on the problem which is engaging the attention of Con- 
gress. 
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Selected Pamphlets, September-December, 1945* 


Religion and the Church 


Basic Reading List of Quaker Books. Evanston, IIl.. Evan- 
ston Meeting of Friends (1010 Greenleaf St.). A classified 
annotated list. 

The Church Is with Its Students. By H. D. Bollinger. Nash- 
ville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 20 cents. A_ study 
course. 

Doorways to Religion in Family Living. Prepared by the 
Committee on Consultants on Religion in the Home, New 
York 16, Woman’s Foundation (10 East 40th St.). Free. 
Discussion prepared by a group of experts on an interfaith 
basis. 


Every Member Canvass Pamphlets. New York 10, Depart- 
ment of Every Member Canvas, General Council, Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. (156 Fifth Ave.). 5 cents plus postage. 


The Friendly Visitor’s Work; A Manual for Canvassers 
and Friendly Visitors Serving in the Fellowship of Giving. 
The Laymen’s Leadership. 


Great Ideas—Their ‘Origin and Influence. By H. D. Bollinger. 
Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 20 cents. A dis- 
cussion course. 

Hints on Recruiting. New York 10, National Council, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church (281 Fourth Ave.). 5 cents. Sug- 
gests effective ways to present the Church’s call to young 
men and women. 

How a Child’s Idea of God Develops. Chicago 1, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education (203 N. Wabash 
Ave.), 1945. 5 cents; quantity rates. A leaflet for parents. 

Our Protestant Heritage. By G. Bromley Oxnam. St. Leuis 
3, Mo., Metropolitan Church Federation (1528 Locust St.). 
An address by the president of the Federal Council. 

Question and Answers About You. By Tirzah Anderson and 
Winnifred Wygal. New York 22. (Woman’s Press, 600 
Lexington Ave.). A discussion of emotional maturity and 
the relation of religion to questions of right and wrong. 

Study Opportunities for Adults. Nashville 2, Methodist De- 
partment of Christian Education (810 Broadway). Single 
copies free; quantity rates. Suggestions for organizing an 
adult study group, with a list of titles available from the 
Department and some supplementary material. 

We Shall Rebuild; The Philosophy and Program of the Iona 
Community in Scotland. By George MacLeod. Philadel- 
phia 7, Kirkridge (Witherspoon Bldg.). 60 cents. Sug- 
gestions for the revitalizing of the church’s worship and 
service, based on the experience of a group within the 
Church of Scotland. 

Weekday Church Schools on the March! Chicago 1, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education (203 N. Wabash 
Ave.). A folder with 4 maps showing the development of 
weekday schools from 1914-15 to 1945. 

Youth, Sex and Marriage. By Leland Foster Wood. Flush- 
ing, N. Y., Hearthside Press. 10 cents. (Also available 
from the Federal Council of Churches.) 


Pamphlets in Series 
Federal Council of Churches Publications. New York 10, The 

Council (297 Fourth Ave.). 

Christian Action on Four Fronts for Peace. 3 cents. 

Christianity and Work. By James Myers and Benson 
Y. Landis. 25 cents. A study course. 

The Christian Church and Race. By John Knox. 15 
cents. 

If Bereavement Comes. 5 cents. 

Premarital Counseling; A Manual of Suggestions for 
Ministers. 25 cents. 

A Workshop in Personal Counselling. By Charles T. 


Holman. 20 cents. 
Social Action. New York, Congregational Christian Council 


*All pamphlets must be ordered from the publishers. 
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for Social Action (289 Fourth Ave.). 
per year. Published since September. 


The Pro and Con, of Compulsory Military Training. By 
John T. Tigert, Walter W. Sikes, Ernest Lefever and Tom 
Keehn. 

Russian American Relations; Ten Key Questions and 
Answers. By Andrew J. Steiger. 

Al Health Program for America, By Francis W. Mc- 
Peek, Allan M. Butler, Charles L. Hyser and Claude 
Pepper. 

Roads to Full Employment. 


Church and International A ffairs 


Brief Guide to the Atomic Age. By Richard M. Fagley. New 
York 17, Association Press (347 Madison Ave.), 1945. 10 
cents. The problem of the atomic bomb simply stated. 

The Cost of Peace. New York 10, National Council, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church (281 Fourth Ave.), 1945. Free. A 
statement by the national Executive Board of the Woman's 
Auxiliary. 

Not Strangers but Brethren; Report of the Visit of the 
World Council Delegation to Germany, October, 1945. New 
York 10, American Committee for the World Council of 
Churches (297 Fourth Ave.). Single copies free. 

Religion Today in Soviet Russia. By William Howard Mel- 
ish. New York 16, National Council of American Soviet 
Friendship (114 East 32nd St.), 1945. 15 cents. 

The Place of the Protestants in Italy—Present Needs and 
Future Possibilities. By Robert W. Anthony. New York 
10, Commission for World Council Services (297 Fourth 
Ave.). 5 cents; quantity rates. Report of a Protestant 
mission to Italy. 

“To Be Alive in Such an Age.” A Few Thoughts on the Re- 
construction Task of the Christian Church. By Robbins W. 
Barstow. New York, Commission for World Council 
Services (297 Fourth Ave.). 5 cents; quantity rates. 

The United Nations Charter. By Thomas H. Mahony and 
others. Washington 5, D. C., Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace. (1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W.). 10 
cents. A report of the Postwar World Committee. 


Church and Social Problems 


America Questions Peacetime Conscription. Philadelphia 7, 
Peace Section, American Friends Service Committee (20 S. 
12th St.). 15 cents; quantity rates. Selections from the 
testimony before the House Select Committee on Military 
Affairs, June 4-19, 1945. 

America’s Changing Frontiers. By Mark A. Dawber. 
York 10, Friendship Press (156 Fifth Ave.). 
Problems caused by the wartime migrations. 

The Challenge of Connecticut’s Suburban Movement. By J. 
L. Hypes. Hartford 5, Conn. Rural Life Committee, Con- 
necticut Conference of Congregational Christian Churches 
(37 Garden St.). 

The Christian Churchman in Politics. Nashville 2, Methodist 
Department of Christian Education of Adults (810 Broad- 
way). Single copies free. Quantity rates. 

The Church in Industry with Special Reference to Factory 
Chaplains and the Factory Cell. By Charles W. Harring- 
ton. London, S.W. 1, Industrial Christian Fellowship (1 
Broadway, Westminster). 4d. The English experience. 

The City Church in the War Emergency. By H. Paul Doug- 
lass. New York 10, Friendship Press (156 Fifth Ave.). 25 
cents. The urban aspects of the war migrations. 

The Golden Rule in Race Relations. By Matthew S. Davage. 
Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 15 cents. A study 
course. 

A Primer on Alcohol. New York 16, Baptist Council on 
Christian Social Progress (152 Madison Ave.). 5 cents; 
quantity rates. 

Report of the Standing Committee in Social Education and 
Action as Adopted by the 157th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, May, 


15 cents each; $1.00 


New 
25 cents. 


1945. Philadelphia 7, Presbyterian U.S.A. Department of 
ag Social Education and Action. (Witherspoon 
Idg.). 
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Rural Americans on the Move. By Thomas A. Tripp. New 
York 10, Friendship Press (156 Fifth Ave.). 25 cents. 
Rural aspects of the war migrations. 

Rural Strategy. New York 11, Methodist Joint Division of 
Education and Cultivation (150 Fifth Ave.). Free. A brief 
statement of a new strategy now being put into operation 
by the Methodist Church. 

The Yale School of Alcohol Studies. y Thomas Franklyn 
Hudson, Philadelphia 7, Presbyterian U.S.A, Department 
of Social Education and Action (Witherspoon Bldg.). 


International Affairs 
Foreign Policy Reports. New York 16, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation (22 East 38th St.). Issued semi-monthly. 25 cents 
each; $5.00 yearly. Recent issues include: 

Roosevelt's Foreign Policy. By Blair Bolles; Greece: 
The War and the Aftermath, By L. K. Stavrianos ; The 
Future of the Japanese Mandated Islands. By W. C. John- 
stone; L:conomic Outlook for the Philippines. By Walter 
W ilgus ; Brazil: Rising Power in the Americas, By Olive 
Holmes; Allied Military Rule in Germany. By Winifred 
N. Hadsel. 


International Conciliation. New York 27, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. (405 W. 117th St.). Issued 
monthly. 25 cents per year; single copies, 5 cents. Recent 
issues include: 

The United Nations Charter with Explanatory Notes of 
Its Development at San Francisco by the Executive O ffi- 
cers of the Four Commissions in the Conference; and the 
Potsdam Declaration. 

Universities Committee on Postwar International Prob- 
lems. 

Education as an Implement of International Coopera- 
tion, 


Atomic Energy and American Policy; Official and Un- 
official Pronouncements. 


Europe’s Homeless Millions. By Fred K. Hochler. New 
York 16, Foreign Policy Association. (22 East 38th St.). 
25 cents. (Headline Book.) The problem of displaced per- 
sons in Europe today by the former Chief of the UNRRA 
Bureau of Displaced Persons. 


Rural Life 


Farms for Veterans. By Lowry Nelson. Washington 6, 
D.C. National Planning Association (800 21st St., N. W.). 
25 cents. 

The Fisk Rural Life Program: A Plan for the Development 
of Negro Leaders for the Rural South. Nashville 8, Tenn., 
Rural Life Committee, Fisk University. Free. Describes a 
plan for education in community leadership among South- 
ern rural Negroes. 

Rural People in the City. By Howard D. Beers and Cather- 
ine Heflin. Lexington, Ky., Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. A study of the socio-economic status of 297 


such families in Lexington, Ky. 


Youth in the Rural Community. Washington 6, D. C. Youth 
section, American Country Life Association (734 Jackson 
Pl., N.W.). 10 cents; quantity rates. A discussion guide. 


Labor, Ec 


ics and Industry 


The Answer Is Full Employment. By Joseph Gaer and Rob- 
ert K. Lamb. New York, CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee. Distributed by United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
1500 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Child Labor as We Move from War to Peace; Annual Report 
for the Year Ending September 30, 1945. New York 16, 
National Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Ave.). 

Labor’s Enemy; Anti-Semitism. By Charles B. Sherman. 
New York 19, American Labor Education Service (437 W. 
59th St.). 

Let Our People Live; A Plea for a Living Wage. By Joseph 
Gaer. New York 17, CIO Political Action Committee (205 


East 42nd St.), 1945. Labor’s plea for the revision upward 
of the Wages and Hours Law. 

Letters to Dad. Ly Kermit Eby. Washington 6, D. C., Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Department of Research 
and Education (718 Jackson Pl.). 10 cents; quantity rates. 
Labor problems very simply stated. 

National Association of Manufacturers Pamphlets. New York 
20, The Association (14 W. 49th St.). Free. 

Industry Reports to Veterans on Jobs, 

The Economic Background for Social Action, 

The Responsibility of Victory. By H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
Full Production Means Full Employment—Plus. By 

Ira Mosher. 

America Has No Limits. By Robert R. Wason. 

A Program for Sustaining Employment. Washington 6, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. Sets forth specific 
steps for business, labor and government. 

Report and Recommendations of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Labor Committee. New York 18, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund (330 W. 42nd St.). Reprinted from Trends in 
Collective Bargaining issued by the Fund. 

Report of the National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimi- 
nation. Washington 6, D. C., National CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination (718 Jackson Pl.). Recommenda- 
tions of the CIO to prevent discrimination against Negro 
veterans, in industry and in housing. 

Toward American Prosperity. Views of Six Leading Econ- 
omists. New York 18, Twentieth Century Fund (330 W. 
42nd St.). A series of short articles. 


General 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. New York 20, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee (30 Rockefeller Plaza). 10 cents each; quantity rates. 
Recent titles include: 


Gyps and Swindles. By William Trufant Foster. 

Will Negroes Get Jobs Now? By Herbert R. Northrup. 

Refugees Are Now Americans. By Maurice Davie and 
Samuel Koenig. 


British Labor’s Rise to Power. By Harry W. Laidler; Let 
Us Face the Future. New York 3, League for Industrial 
Democracy (112 East 19th St.). 25 cents. Includes a brief 
sketch of the history of the Labor Party and the Electoral 
Declaration of the Party. 


Erasing the Color Line. By George M. House. New York 
25, Fellowship of Reconciliation (2929 Broadway). 


The Home Town Job. New York 19, National Committee on 
Services to the Veterans under the auspices of National 
Social Work Council (1790 Broadway). 10 cents; quantity 
rates. Suggestions for types of activities and methods of 
work drawn from the experience of 45 U. S. cities. 


Here’s How It’s Done. By Florence B. Widutis. New York 
7, Postwar Information Exchange, Inc. (41 Maiden Lane). 
$1.00; quantity rates. Suggestions for popular education 
within the local community. 

Our Schools: Annual Report of the Profession to the Public. 
By Willard E. Givens. Washington 6, National Education 
Association (1201 16th St., N. W.). 


Some Economic Aspects of Alcohol Problems. By Benson 
Y. Landis. New Haven, Conn., Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol (Yale Station). 50 cents. An analysis of ex- 
penditures on account of inebriety compared with | revenues 
from the alcoholic beverage industry. 


Suburbanization in Webster, New York. By Earl Momon 
Koos and Edmund deS. Brunner. Rochester, N. Y., De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Rochester. A careful 
survey of a Rochester suburb, 

A Woman’s Fair Question: What Is the Poll Tax to Me? By 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. Washington 3, D. - National 
Committee to Abolish the Poll Tax (127 B St., S. E.). 

Woman’s Opportunities and Responsibilities in Citizenship. 


— York 16, Woman's Foundation (10 East 40th St.). 
ree. 
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